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at all, from some vague impression that the reader is doing
a duty. It takes a very powerful voice and a very clear utter-
ance to make a man audible to the fourth generation. If
something of the mildew of time is stealing over the Waver
ley Novels, we must regard that as all but inevitable. Scott
will have succeeded beyond any but the very greatest, per-
haps even as much as the very greatest, if, in the twentieth
century, now so unpleasantly near, he has a band of faithful
followers, who still read because they like to read and not
because they are told to read. Admitting that he must
more or less undergo the universal fate, that the glory must
be dimmed even though it be not quenched, we may still
ask whether he will not retain as much vitality as the con-
ditions of humanity permit: Will our posterity understand
at least why he was once a luminary of the first magnitude,
or wonder at their ancestors' hallucination about a mere will-
o'-the-wisp ? Will some of his best performances stand out
like a cathedral amongst ruined hovels, or will they all sink
into the dust together, and the outlines of what once
charmed the world be traced only by Dryasdust and histor-
ians of literature ? It is a painful task to examine such
questions impartially. This probing a great reputation, and
doubting whether we can come to anything solid at the
bottom, is especially painful in regard to Scott. For he has,
at least, this merit, that he is one of those rare natures for
whom we feel not merely admiration but* affection. We
may cherish the fame of some writers in spite of, not on
account of, many personal defects ; if we satisfied ourselves
that their literary reputations were founded on the sand, we
might partly console ourselves with the thought that we
were only depriving bad men of a title to genius. But for
Scott most men feel in even stronger measure that kind of